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THE FELON. 
By R. Montgomery. 


——the midnight bars have ceased to sound, 
The dungeon guard has paced his clanging round, 
And all is dark and dismal as the deep, 

When weary storms sink muttering into sleep: 
When day-break gleams, a scaffold floor will be 
The felon’s step-place to eternity! 

And one there is in yonder glimmering cell, 
Whose young heart wept and wondered while it fell; — 
A wreck of crime, upon his flinty bed, 

With eye wild rolling, and bewildered head; 

*Tis not the chain thatclinks upon his straw, 

Tis not the blow of violated law, 

But racking thoughts that rive his shuddering heart, 
And make the fibres of his bosom start! 

Yes! they have borne him to his native streams, 
Where young-eyed Fancy wove her fairy dreams: 
To each green glade where boyhood loved to roam 
*Till twilight came, and called the truant home: 
And where is she who rocked him to repose, 

And sang, and smiled to lull his infant woes? 

And he who greeted with paternal joy 

The dawning virtues of his darling boy? 

The rank grass waves upon their lonely grave! 

No hand was by tu solace or to save; 

Affection wept not o’er their childless gloom, 

Nor passed them onward toa peaceful tomb: 

That workieg eye and palpitating cheek, 

Those wringing hands, and that delirious shriek, 
But ill betray the burning load of pain 
Remembrance piles upon his frenzied brain! 

Till faith descend upon her wings of love. 

Raise the drooped soul, and point to realms above; 
Then, firm his glance, hushed every groan and cry, 
And hypocrites might shuke to see the felon die. 


SELECT TALES. | 


From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, 
THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 


On the morning of a fine day, in the spring of 1819, 

J embarked in a Durham-boat, at Easton, Pa. for 
Philadelphia. I passed my time pleasantly in:listen- 
ing to the songs amd anecdotes of the boatmen, and 
viewing the beautiful and sometimes sublime scenery 
presented on either side. At one place, the shores 
receded with a gentle upward slope, until they at- 
tained the importance of hills, looking blue in the 
distance; at another they stood proudly up looking 
upon the fresh-blooming lowlands. But in one par- 
ticular place, the appearance was as if a mountain, 
by some powerful convulsion, had been severed in 
the midst; for the lofty precipices on each side were 
about the same height, and the projecting crags ap- 
peared as if they had once articulated, as a geological 
anatomnist would say. The river there grew 
narrower in its channel, and dashed, and foamed, 
and roared among a thousand rocks that interrupted 
its course. Such passages are called falls; and, ac- 
cording to the hyperbole of the boatmen, the boats 
rush through them at the rate of “a mile a minute.” 
Many of the rocks are overflowed by the water, espe- 
cially at the time of freshets. These would cause the 
the wreck of many a poor man’s hopes, but that their 
situations are marked bya line of ploles that have 
been erected on them, and which wave the red flags 
of warning. In passing these falls, the heaving 
waves occasion much difficulty to the boatmen, dash- 
ing over the sides of the boat, and demanding the 
constant labour of its conductors to prevent their be- 
coming overwhelming. According to my remem- 


brance, not many liouses overlooked the river, but I |} 


noticed cne that I must particularize. It stood on 
the Pennsylvania shore, immediately on the brow of 
one of the opposite cliffs I have mentioned, and it 
seemed so small that you might have imagined an 
eagle had flown off with a cage, and placed it there, 
to build its nost in. I happen to be acquainted with 
the history of that house, and therefore—no longer 
delaying the, reader with description—I will hasten 
to its relation. 

In the army under the command of Washington, at 
the time of his retreat through New Jersey, was a 
captain Samuel Bailey. He was a nat've of Trenton; 
voung, brave, skilful and enterprising—a thorough 
patriot. Before he entered the army, he had plight- 
ed vows with a young lady of his native place—one 
endowed with all the qualities, both of spirit and per- 
son, that constitute true loveliness. Her name was 
Elizabeth Gardiner. Her father had been one of the 
first victims of the war, leaving his widow and only 
daughter, with all timidity natural woman, to suffer 
the vicissitudes of “ the time that tried men’s souls.” 
The death of Elizabeth’s father, and the dangers in- 
cident to the station of the captain, had deferred 
their marriage; and when the retreatin 
yforced to abandon Trenton, they parted with each 
other, with a sadness that seemed ominous of ap- 
proaching misfortune. 

_ When the flessians entered Trenton, they consi- 
dered the flying Americans as harmless as if disband- 
ed, and resigned themselves to every species of dissi- 
pation. One of their sergeants, named Baum, quar- 
tered himself at the house of Mrs. Gardiner, and 
exercised a high authority in regard to his comforts. 
The lone widow would have had to endure even 
greater impositions than she did, had it not been that 
the sergeant took a particular fancy to Eligibeth, in 
consequence of which, whenever she was in his pre- 
sence, his nature appeared less rude than usual, and 
his whole behaviour assumed a cast wonderfully senti- 
mental. These manifestations of partiality became 
more striking every time Elizabeth appeared before 
him, until, at last, he openly avowed his feeling and 
became lavish in his efforts to obtain her favour. 
Being uniformly repulsed, he soon grew violent, and, 
at one time, he muttered a hint of employing force if 
he should find entreaty of no avail. Elizabeth and 
her mother were so well acquainted with the course 
of the war, that they were greatly alarmed by this 
threat; althongh they hoped that military discipline 
possessed sufficient authority to prevent a subaltern 
putting such a threat into execution. 


Baum became more importunate daily, but Eliza- 
beth remained the same as at first. Concluding, at 
last, that she would never be won over to his purposes, 
he resolved to remove her to some place where she 
would be beyond the of his superiors. 
With this view, he sought and obtained permission 
‘te select twenty men, and keep a watch over the 
adjacent country. He soon conformed these men to 
his designs, by persuading them that Mrs Gardiner 
had a large quantity of specie concealed in her house, 
and promising to divide it among them as the reward 
of their services. cmt gained this point, he de- 
voted an entire day to the discovery of a situation 
suited to his purpose. He bent his course up the 
banks of the Delaware, for some miles, when he ar- 
rived at the opposite cliffs described in the commence- 


army was |} 


ment of my narative. The Pennsylvania side seemed 


av 


most secure, and he therefore crossed the river. He 
then divided his men, and despatched them up and 
down along the shore, in quest of a proper place of 
concealment. Inthe mean time, he ascended, with 
some difficulty, the jutting crags, and was delight- 
fully surprised on findmg, about half-way from the 
ground to thetop of the cliff, a fine spacious cave, ex- 
tending backward into the rocks nearly twenty feet. 
The entrance was almost entirely obscured by a wild 
brier that sprang up from the earth in a crevice, and, 
climbing from point to point, spread its bare twigs 
thickly around. It was precisly appropriate. He 
returned to the opening immediately, and, by the pre- 
concerted signal of the thrill-sounding fife, recalled 
his empanions. Then, recrossing the river,he march- 
ed back to Trenton. 

The next evening Mrs. Gardiner and Elizabeth 
were sitting by the fire side, reviewing the behaviour 
of sergeant Baum, when a Hessian woman entered 
the room. Addressing Elizabeth she said :— 

‘*I came to see Miss, if yon a’nt the young lady 
that has been looking to the sick-woman down yon- 
der on the river shore.” 

“Do you mean old Mrs. Williams?” inquired 
Blizabeth. 

don’t know hername,” answered the woman, 
“ but her house is just at the foot of your garden.’ 

‘That is Mrs. Williams. What message do you 
bring froza her?” 

“Why, I was just going by the door, when 2 little 
boy ran out and told me his grandmother was very 
sick, and asked me to go inand see her. And so, 
when I went in, I did find the old woman out 0’ sorts; 
and she wanted me to come up here, and ask you if 
you couldn’t throw your cloak over you, and come 
down there a minute. So I told her besure I would 
do a trifle of that kind, and I came up here right away 


to tell you.” ie 
My dear,” said Mrs. Gardiner, “I hardly think it 


proper you should venture out after dark. You know 
the soldiers are always straggling about, at this time; 
and, besides that, it is cold and stormy to-night. 
Still it seems a pity that the poor old woman should 
suffer while her friends are so near.” 
_ “T think, mother, I had better go,” replied Eliza- 
beth, “I could not sleep a moment all night, if I were 
to think of her being sick and alone.” 

‘< Well, then,” rejoined the mother, ** you may get 
my,cloak as well as your own, for I must go with you. 

“ No, no, my good madam,” said the woman, Tm 
sure you had better keep to the house. I promised 
the old woman to come back with Miss, for she 
thought you would not fancy her coming alone. So if 


you please, madam, I'll go with her myself. 
Elizabeth persuaded her mother to remain at home; 


ing she would soon return, she wrapped 
hess and departed with the woman 
for the house of Mrs. Williams. 
“Tis a wonderful raw night Miss, observed the 
woman. as they walked down the garden, * How I 
hate to cross the river.” 
river!” exclaimed Elizabeth, “what 
ou think of that?” 
as I felt the cold wind, I thought 
it would blow colder off shore. And then its so dark 
and there’s so much ice in the river, that it would be 
rather atough pull, and a dangerous one, woo | 


think.” 
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‘There is no doubt,” said Elizabeth, “but it would| 
be a freezing voyage. However, itjwould be impos- 
sible to cross now, for Washington stripped the Jer- 
sey shore of boats, when he passed over, two or three 
weeks ago.” 


‘Not of all the boats, either,” answered the wo-)||& 


man. 

“Why, do you know of any left?’ 

“I’m not a going to tell you that, Miss,so you 
needn’t ask me.” 

Elizabeth could not refrain from laughing; the wo- 
man spoke with so much gravity about circumstan- 
ces apparently of such little interest to either of them. 
But the Hessian appeared vexed, on being laughed 
at, and retorted in rather a predictive tone:— 

‘‘People sometimes laugh when there’s no occasion. 
If you happen to cross the river to-night, you'll find 

‘out whether there are any boats left or not.” | 

They had just passed from the garden-gate to the 
shore, as the woman spoke thus; and her tone and 
manner so startled Elizabeth, that she instantly stop- 
ped. saying: — 

‘7 am obliged to you for your company, ma’m, so 
far; but you will please permit me to proceed alone. 
1 am used to be treated with respect.” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when a pow- 
ful arm seized her round her waist, and, ere she could 
utter a scream, a strong hand was compressed forci- 
bly on her lips. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed the treacherous Hes- 


aian, “off with the impudent baggage! off with her!”’|| P 


Elizabeth struggled, but invain. She was carried 
swiftly away; and soon heard the hum of voices at a 
ttle distance. She made another effort to cry out, 
but it was useless, for she was quickly convinced she 
was among foes, by their asking her bearer, on hear- 
ing his footsteps, if he had secured his prize. 

‘‘Aye, indeed, that I have!” was the answer;—and 
Elizabeth knew the voice of Baum! A tremor seized 
her whole frame, and she swooned in his arms. 


Baum seated himself on the stern of the boat, with 


_ Elizabeth on his Jap, and ordered his men to pull dili- 


gently for the opposite shore. They rowed off im- 


‘mediately; but soon found their way obstructed by 


the floating ice. The night was black as Tartarus; 
the wind lew piercingly, and the snow fell fast and 
thick. ‘The clashing ofthe ice-cakes, with the scrap- 
ing of the sides of the boat against their sharp edges, 
and the dashing of the waves, were all circumstances 
calculated to inspire horror. But still they urged 
their passage, now making rapid progress, then rush- 
ing against impediments, or forced down the stream 
by large fragments of ice, which sometimes surroun- 
ded and bound their boat fast, and then releasing it 
from imprisonment, permitted it to heave and plunge 
among the waves. At one time they rowed, and at 
another employed their oars as poles, pushing from 
one field of ice to another. In this way they at last 
succeeded in reaching Pennsylvania. 

‘‘Well done, my lads,” said Baum, as he stepped 
ashore, with the still insensible Elizabeth. ‘To the 
Jast cent of that miserly old widow will I divide her 
wealth among you for this night’s work. But be in 


a hurry, for we have no time to stand idle in this 


weather. Make your boat fast, and bring your arms, 
the ropes, the board, and the blankets, and let us be 
moving 

“J'll tell you,” he continued, as they began their 
march, “‘I’ll tell you a story, proving how much Iam 
like the son of aking. It may haply cheer our time 
a moment; for as we have no very comfortable walk, 
we stand in need of a little comfortable talk. Well 
then, one day, sincc we came to T'renton,1 went into 
a house where I found our chaplain. He was read- 
ing a book called Homer's Iliad, and there was an 
account of a beautiful young princess named Helen, 
who had run off with a fellow froma town called 
Troy. The chaplain told me she had beaux by the 
dozen, and rich ones too, and all princes. Of course 
they all wanted her; but, as only one could have her, 
a bargain was made that which ever should killa 


_ certain wild boar that did a good dealjof mischief 


about there, should have this Helen for his wife. — 
Well, the tellow’s name that killed the boar was 


“Ha, ha, ha! I dare say,” said one ofthe men, ina 
tone intended for one of humour, and, no doubt, 
thinking he was very humorous; “I dare say he was 
merry enough! ha, ha, ha!” 

‘‘But the fun of it comes now,” continued the ser- 
eant. ‘They had not been married long when that 
fellow from Troy came to see Merry Laus. I think 
his name was Paris—but let’s see—no, if [remember 
right, his name was Troy, and he came from Paris.” 
“Ah! that’s more like it!” said one of the men, 
‘that’s more like it—my father was once at Paris.” 


|| why they are all crusted with sleet, and the snow 


‘*Well, be that as it my,” proceeded the sergeant, 
“he had sense enough to fal] in love with Helen; and, 
while Merry Laus was absent one time, he positively 
persuaded her to run away with him! This wasall 
the chaplain told me about the matter; but it had so 
great an effect on me, that I determined from that 
moment to run away with this pretty creature.*— 
Now I amthis much like the sonof a king—for 
you must know Troy was the son of a king called 
Prime— 

“Prime! hey,” interrupted the most thoughtful man 
of the party; ‘1 wonder if they named the powder at 
the touch-hole after him?” 

‘Like enough they did,” answered the sergeant, 
“for it just shoots across my mind that the chaplain 
did say something about Prime going off, and a great 
firing at Paris. But, as I was going to say, I am 
this much like the son of a king: Troy coaxed away 
the beautirul wite of another man, and I have kidnap- 
ed a beautiful girl, who was never married.” 

‘““Huzza for sergeant Baum!" exclaimed one.— 
‘‘But pray sergeant what did Troy do with Helen?” 

“Do with her!” replied the sergeant,” why he took 
her home to Paris, and kept her in king Prime’s pal- 
ace, and she lived like a queen!” 

“Ay, ay,” returned the man, “that was proper 
treatment. But here you are not like the king’s sun, 
for you are going to keep this girl in a cold cave, in 
a cold season. ‘Think of that sergeant Baum!” 

**Poh, man! don’t I intend to have the mouth 
boarded up immediately, and don’t I intend to keep 
a good warm fire there? Why Iexpect that cave 
will be more pleasant than a palace! But I forgot 
one thing, that makes me still more like Troy. This 
sweet creature was never, indeed, actually married, 
but then she is engaged to a fool of an Ameriean cap- 
tain, named Bailey; and I shall have the pleasure of 
tricking the rebel.” - 

“Is that a joke, sergeant, or is it a plain matter of 
fact?” asked the man. 

“As plain a matter of fact as that it is now snowing. 
You recollect the skirmish we had the other night 
with a detachment of horse, when we lost several 
men? Well, this is the same captain Bailey that 
commanded that party, and that made such a dash 
with his broad blade. By the powers of war! I’m 
glad to plague that fellow!” 

“You have good reason to hate captain Bailey,” 
retorted the other, “for it was only your running that 
kept you from lying down. People sometimes say, 
Jet your head save your heels, but your heels were 
the salvation of your head!” | 

“Frederick Bokum!” said the seargeant, “you have 
passed your bounds. Go back andteke charge of 
the boat until we return!” 

“IT thank you sir,” answered Bokum, and immedi- 
ately withdrew from the company, 

“fcan never keep good friends with that fool,” 
continued the sergeant, ‘the is always picking at 
one’s tender places; and he finds fault with the least 
approach to hard dealing with anenemy. Hang him! 
I expect he’ll be in a pet for a week.” 

Persevering through all obstacles, the company 
journeyed onward, until, after a dreary marci of two 
hours, they found themselves on the shore immedi- 
ately under the cave. 


“Now lads!” said Baum, “some of you up the 
crags, with your ropes, and fix affairs there as quick 

“By Jupiter!” exclaimed one, on examining the 
rocks, “it will be no easy task to climb these crags; 


* It was the opinion of Mr. Barlow that Homer had better 
never been born. Vide Notes tothe Columbiad, Did he found 


Merry Laus, and so he got the girl.” | y his opinion on the incident related in this tale? 


— 


makes them so slippery that you can get no hold.— 
You might as well hope to hold an eel between your 
fingers, as to keep foot-hold on a place like this.’ 

“But you must up!” said Baum, impatiently; “off 
with your bayonets, and break the ice as you 
climb!”’ 

-*Confound such a job,” said one of the men; if that 
old widow was as rich as old Nick her money would’nt 
pay for breaking one’s neck.” | 

As it was a work of necessity, however, they com- 
menceé it immediately; and, after a censiderable 
time, four of them succeeded in clearing a pathway, 
and in reaching the ledge at the entrance of the 
cave. 

““Hollo, there!” they cried to their fellows below, 
‘there comes the ropes!” And then holding on to 
one end of each, they threw down two ropes. 

‘There lads!” said Baum, fasten the board now, 
and be sure you do it safely.” 

They then took a board about two feet long and one 
broad, and ran the ends of the ropes through two 
holes, one ateach end of the board. The ropes were 
then secured under the board by large knots. Thus 
a conveyance was formed, resembling a common 
swing. Baum then seated himself on the board, 
with Elizabeth in his lap, and a lantern in his hand. 
He ordered the men above to haul them up; and while 
he kept himself from the projecting rocks by means 
of a musket, he made a safe ascension. Fe 

‘“*By the powers of war!” said he, as he stept into 
the cave, ‘‘that was a perilous rising. I was plagu- 
edly afraid my left hand rope would break 
as much so that some of you would slip. 
dence seems to favour us, as the chaplain 
There, my darling, you may sleep awhile longer,”* 


the range of the wind. He then ordered the mem to 
bring some wood for a fire. | 

Just as the men reached the ground, their com- 
panions hailed them, and requested themto be silent 
a moment; for they thought they heard the tramplin 
of horses over the frozen ground. Theyall soltected 


behind a projection of rocks, that defended them 
from the wind. Their lantern was placed on a ledge 


in the angle, and the light gleamed brightly from 
their musket barrels. : 

“Hark!” said one again, ‘‘didn't you hear a horse 
neigh?” 

‘*‘Now, by Jupiter!” said another,!“ydur'e a pack 
of cowards. Suppose ahorse did neigh, are nineteen 
Hessian soldiers to listen in affright?’’ 

“Our business is not of the most encouraging kind 
to-night,” answered another, ‘I feel more afraid of 


jthe stings of conscience than of any thingelse. But 


look there! did’nt you see something moving over 
there in the dark?” 

“O heavens!” cried the one who had spoken just 
before, ‘you poor poltroon. Talk about conscience 
indeed, and motions—why, it was only the wind blow- 
ing through the lantern, and flickering the blaze.— 
By Jupiter! I’m ashamed of my company.” 

These wotds were scarcely pronounced, when a 
loud voice, close by, cried out— 

“Fire!” 

The sudden thunder startled the hills around.— 
and seven of the nineteen soldiers fell dead. on the 
spot. A horrid shriek burst from the remainder, as 
they seized their arms, tremblingly; and a shout of 
“Bailey and vengeance!” told the onset of the aven- 
gers. The Americans charged with the bayonet; 


conduct, sprang up the crags, as swiftly asif there 
had been no impediment. The lantern threw a glea- 
my light round the cavern, and, just as he entered,. 
the Hessian, like a roused lion, was rushing. out to 
the conflict.. His sword flashed in his han , and as 


ene form of Bailey burst in, it fell like lightning. 


hecaptain warded the blow, but his own lighter 
blade was shattered to the hilt, and flew glimmering 
around in athousand fragments. A second and a 
heavier stroke descended; but he averted it With.the 
barrel of his pistol. The shock, however, discharged 
the pistol; and the ball unfortunately, was spent in 
vain. The blue smoke filled the cave, and the com- 


Ping 
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and he laid the lifeless girl on some blankets, outef 


and the captain, leaving his men to their own good . 


batants¢hrobbed with horrible suspense until it par- 
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tially cleared away. Assoon as they perceived each 
other, the Hessian, with a hellish curse, leaped to- 
Wards the defenceless captain, and made a thrust at 
him, which was intended to be decisive: but Bailey 
with a dexterous movement, avoided this also, and 
the exertion of the Hessian only served to dash him- 
self against the rocks. A moment, and, ere he re- 
covered from the shock, the captain’s weighty pistol 
rang against his temple; he was grasped by the throat, 
and dashed fromthe precipice. As he fell, however, 
his sense of life seemed to rush back throngh his 
whole frame. He caught by the strong roots of the 
wild-brier on the ledge, uttering bitter imprecations, 
and nearly regained his standing; when the captain 
seized the fallen sword, and, with one fell sweep, cleft 
through his neck. The light glared on his eye-balls 
as they started from their sockets; his head drooped 
over his shoulder, his hands relaxed their hold, and 
he fell from crag to crag to the shore. The clash of 
arms had ceased below; the captain, from the edge 
of the cliff, shouted—‘victory! victory!” — and his 
men echoed the sound with a loud roar of “victory: 
victory!” 

Bailey then re-entered the cave, In quest of Eliza- 
beth. She was not-there! He was frenzied. Fly- 
ing to the edge of the cliff again, he called her name 
and listened fora reply. He thonght he heard a low 
voice above him. He looked up, and as he looked, 
the moon shone out from the midst of the tempest, 
the top of the cliff was brightened, and he beheld @ 
female form, in a white garment, kneeling, and with 
bot 1 hands lifted to heaven. With great difficulty 
he climbed the dangerous steep; and as soon as he at- 
tained its summit, Elizabeth’s arms were clasped 
around his neck, and she sank upon his bosom, saying 
—‘*God has saved my love!” 

Do you remember Frederick Bokum, who was or- 
dered back to take charge of the boat? Instead of 
attending to the boat, he started immediately for the 
American army. lt was the night preceding the 
memorable 26th of December. The retreating army 
had faced about, and was then marching to conquest. 
Bokum soon met a detachment of American horse. 
Captain Bailey was commander! Bokum was enrap. 
tured. We tuld the captain the state of affairs.— 
The captaintold Washington. Washington permit- 
ted him to pursue. He chose fifteen men, armed 
them with muskets, pursued, rescued Elizabeth, and 
was, next day, one of the most active in the conflict 
at Trenton. 

The house on the cliff was built as a memento of 
the rescue. A framed account of the transaction 
’ used to be suspended within its walls. For many 
years, the country lads and maidens resorted there on 
the 26th of December, and they generally found that 
the holiday there spent, was more productive of plea- 
sure than any other of the Christmas week. Never 
did another maiden, however, climb the crags that 
Elizabeth climbed; and never, since captain Bailey’s 
pistol was discharged by the stroke of sergeant 
Baum’s sword, has any other gun been fired upon 
that shore, than the fowling-piece of the sportsman. 
Is is my bed-time;—Good night! 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ODES UPON, CORN CASH &c. 
: By THOMAS MOORE. 

Of the excellence of Thomas Moore, as a song 
writer, and of his bitterness as a satirist, every lover 
of polite literature is aware. In the latter character 
he has been well known to the American reader, 
ever since, 1a the outset of his poetical career, he re- 
turned hospitality with abuse, and smooth and biting 
verse denounced this country as the land 
“ where bastard Freedom waves, 

Her fustian Hag in mockery over slaves.” 

It is true that his political opinions have undergone 

various changessince the commencement of hiscourse. 


and that what he formed at one time the subject of| 


his censure and irony, at another has been dwelt 
on withal' the warmth of extravagant eulogium. But 
these inconsistencies, however much they may affect 
his political character and impair the weight of his 


‘political opinions, have nothing to do with his merits] 


as a poet; and it is in the latter respect alone that we 


are called upon to consider him. Employed, at an 
enormous salary, to conduct the London Times news- 
paper, it is no wonder that his muse is occasionlly 
brought into requisition against the men and mea- 
sures of the government party; and the volume be- 
fore us consists of a collection of fugitive pieces, on 
the subjects which their titles denote, selected from 
that journal. A number of these have already been 
reprintedi n this country, and have been extensively 
perused,as much on account of the celebrity of their 
author, perhaps as for an intrinsic claim which they 
possess to approbation. ' 

The most of the effusions before us are character- 
ised by the same smooth flow of language, and the 
same easy and pleasing introduction of apposite illus- 
trations, which distinguished all Moore’s writings; 
but the subjects, for the greater part, are—to an 
American reader at any rate—of an unimportant and 
ephemeral nature; and the rancor of political wit, 
however happily expressed, possesses but little charm 
when the occasion which excited it has passed away, 
and men’s minds have resumed a temperate and equal 
flow. We copy one of these effusions, which is all 
than our space will admit. It is on the subject of the 
oppression of the Irish Catholics, and is written in a 
strain worthy of its theme. 

If” and Perhaps.”* 
Oh tidings of freedom! oh accents of hope! 
Waft, waft them, ye zephyrs, to Erin’s blue sea, 


And refresh with their sounds every son of the Pope, 
From Dingle-a -coochto far Donaghadee. 


« If mutely the slave will endure to obey, 

** Nor clanking his fetters, nor breathing his pains, 
‘His masters, perhaps at some far distant day, 

May think (tender tyrants) of loosening his chains.” 


Wife “if” and “perhaps!"—-precious salve for our wounds, 
If he who wou!d rule thus o’er manacied mutes, 

Could check the free spring-tide of Mind, the resounds, 
Even now, at his feet, like the sea at Canute’s. 


But, no, ’tis in vain—the grand impulse is given,— 

Man knows his hgh charter, and knowing will claim; 
And if ruin must follow where fetters are riven, 

Be theirs who have forged them the guilt and the shame. 


“Tf the slave will be silent !”’—vain soldier, beware— 
‘here is a dread silence the wronged may assume, 

When the feeling sent back from the lips in despair, 
But cling round the heart with deadlier gloom;— 


When the blush, that long burned on the suppliant’s cheek 
Gives place to the avenger’s pale, resolute hue; 

And the tongue, that once threatened disdaining to speak! 
Consigns to the arm the high office—to do. 


If men, in that silence, should think of the hour, 
Where proudly their fathérs in panoply stood, 
Presenting. alike, a bold front-work of power 
To the despot on land and the foe on the flood;-- 


That hour, when a voice had come forth from the west, 
To the slave bringing hopes to the tyrants alarins; 

And a lesson, long looked, for was taught the opprest, 
That kings are as dust before freeman in arms! 


If, awfuller still the mute slave should recall 
That dream of his boyhood, when freedom’s sweet day 
At length seemed to break through a long night of thrall, 
And Union and Hope went abroad in its ray;-- 


If Fancy should tell him that Day spring of Good, 
Though swiftly its light died away from its chain, 
Though darkly it set in a nations best blood, 
Now want but invoking to shine out again;—- 


If—if, | say—breathings like this should come o'er 
The chords of remembrance, and thrill as they come, 
Then perhaps ay, perhaps—but I dare not say more; 
Thow hast willed that thy slaves shall be mute—-I am 
dumb. The Critic. 


SCRAP BOOK. 


MARRIAGE, 

By Sir Walter Scott. 

Mutual esteem, an intimate knowledge of each 
other’s character, undisguised by the mist of too par- 
tial passion—a suitable proportion of parties in rank 
and fortune, in taste and pursuits, are more frequent- 
ly found in a marriage of reason, than in an union of 
romantic attachment, where the imagination, which 
probably created the virtues and accomplishments, | 


with which it invested the beloved object, is fre- 
quently afterwards employed in magnifying the mor- 
tifying consequences of its own delusion, and exas- 
perating all the stings of disappointment. Those 
who follow the banners of reason are like the well 
disciplined battalion, which, wearing a more sober 
uniform, and making a less dazzling show, than the 
light troops commanded by imagination, enjoy more 


safety, and even more honour, in the conflicts of hu- 
man life. 


LOVE. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


The truth is, perhaps, that the lover’s pleasure, 
like that of the hunter, is in the chase, and that the 
brightest beauty looses half its merit,as the fairest 
flower its perfume, when the willing hand can reach 
it too easily.—There must be doubt—there must be 
danger—there must be difficulty, and if, as the poet 
says, the course of ardent affection never does run 
smooth, it is perhaps, because, without some inter- 
vening obstacle, that which is.called the romantic 
passion of love, in its high poetical character and 
colouring, can hardly have an existence, any more 
than there can be a current in the river without the 
stream being narrowed by deep banks, or checked by 
opposing rocks. 

Let not those, however, who enter into an union 
for life without these embarrasments*which delight a 
Darsie Latimer, or a Lydia Languish, and which are 
perhaps necessary to excite an enthusiastic passion 
in breasts more firm than thers, under calmer auspi- 
ces. 


HOPE. 
Friend of the brave! in peril’s darkest hour, 
Intrepid virtue looksto thee for power; ~ 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy ftoods and carnage-covered fields. 
When front to front the bannered hostscombine, 
Halt ere they close and form the dreadful line; 
When all is still on death’s devoted soil, 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil; 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
His dauntless brow and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 
And hears hope’s music in the sounding drum. 


MARRIAGE BROKERS. 

In Genoa there are marriage brokers, who have 
pocket books filled with the names of marriageable 
girls of different classes, with notes of their figures, 
personal attractions, fortunes &c. These brokers 
go about endeavouring to arrange connexions; and 
when they succeed, they get a commission of two or 
three per cent uponthe portion, Marriage at Genoa 
is quite a matter of calculation, generally settled by 
the parents or relations, who often draw up the con- 


tract before the parties have seen one another: and 


itis only when every thing else is arranged, and a 
few days previous tothe marriage ceremony, that the 
future husband is introduced to his intended partner 
for life. Should he find fault with her manners or 
appearance, he may break off the match, on condition 
of ee the brokerage and other expenses in- 
curred. 


AMBITION. 

Despots have bound thee to their crimson car, 

And havoc led the way o’er reeking fields 

W here trampled freedom all her birth-right yields, 
And rapine stalks, while merey flies afar, 
Yet hast thon been full oft the guiding star 

That lighted patriots to a deathless fame; 

Their guerdon, but the lustre of aname, 
Their field, the council-seator front of war. 
Shall god-like reason vei! her ardent eye, 

Or eaglets grovel with the biid of night? 
Shall swelling bosoms shun bright honor’s race, 
When glory’s light is beaconing the chase? 

The soaring spirit wings its towering flight, _ 
Nor stoops its falcon crest beneath the spreading sky! 


ENVY. 
In a Polish fable, entitled * the Miser and the enyj- 
ous Man,” the latter is represented as obtaining from 
the gods the favour of being allowed to lose one eye, 
in order that he may, at the same time, deprive the 
former of the only eye he had left! 


INTEGRITY. 
Wit and understanding are trifles without integri- 
y; it is that which gives value to every character. 
The ignorant peasant without faults, is greater thar 


# Written after hearing a celebrated speech in the house of }j 
Lords, June 10, 1828. . ; 


the philosopher with many: for what is courage with- 


out a heart? 
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THE CABINET. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
TO A BEAUTIFUL COQUETTE. 


Yes, | with all who gaze, confess 
That thou art full of loveliness; 
With all who for amoment view 
Thy sparkling eyes’ unclouded blue, 
Who see thy form, so light and free, 
So full of witching symmetry. 


Yes, I have trembling owned its force, 
Beheld the ruin in thy course-- 

Have sighed that charms like thine should be 
Possessed by one so false as thee. 


But thus it is, and being so, 
Thy path must needs be fill’d with woe; 
Woe not thine own, still there will be 

. Woein thy path—-but after thee. 


Was not Napoleon’s bright career 
Replete with many a widow’s tear? 

But as he saw the solder die, 

Think’st thou he recked the orphan’s cry? 


F’en so thy conquering path will be: 
Full many a heart will bleed for thee; 
Full many an eye with tears will flow, 
And many a soul be fill’d with woe. 


But lightly thou will pass them by, 
With form unbent, and scornful eye; 
Make all subservient to thy will, 

And seek young hearts to conquer still. 


True, thou must trifle with, and part 
From the best feelings of the heart; 
Pity and Love, and Friendship’s smile 
Be wielded asa passing wile, 
To lure the victim to his fate, 

_ Then leave him lone and desolate. 


True, thou must garb thee in deceit, 
When with admirers thou dost meet— 
Thineeye must oft with lustre glow 
When trouble doth thy soul o’erflow. 


Thy lips a beaming smile must wear, 
When in thy breast is harrowing care; 
And wheu thy words acharm impart, 
The canker-worm is at thy heart. 


Yet heed it not—pursue thy course, 
Let every charm exert its force, 
Let every movement wield a dart, 
To enter still some victim’s heart. 


But tremble—soon thy conq’ring hour, 
Will pass, and with it all thy power; 
The charm that led thy victims on, 
Will be from thee forever gone: 


That sparkling eye no longer shed 
The light which once thy lovers led; 
That form which all admirers prized, 
As beauty’s self but mortalized. 


That smile which ever seemed to be, 

So full of love’s own witchery: 

Aye, all will cease their charins ’ impart, 
When they shal! know how false thou art. 


Yes, then will Retribution come, 
Then woe and sorrow, pain and gloom, 
And then (I cannot do it now) 


I'll pity that hard heart and brow! 
New-York, Jan, 3, 1829. 


RIENZI. 

Miss Mitford's Tragedy of Rienzi has been played with suc- 
cess at the Park Theatre, New York. The following brief 
sketch of the plot, we take from theN. Y. Mirror. 

“The plot is simple, and may be given in a few words:— 
Cola Rienzi, a plebian Italian, fired with indignation at the op- 
pressions of the rival patrician houses of Colonna and Ursini, 
stirs the ay to assert their liberty. They succeed, and 
elect Rienzi their tribune; and Angelo Ubicana, who had joined 
him in his enterprise, weds hisdaughterClaudia. At the mar- 
riage festival the discontented nobles attempt Rienzi's life, He 


discovers their plot, baffl d nerd re 
ication of his power, te wrt a ons them; but in the intox 


A. L. 


produces a quarrel between Angelo and Rienzi; and, in the 
end, the former again joins the patricians, who are defeated, 
and Angelo taken prisoner, condemned to die, and led off to 
execution. Claudia enters, and a very fine scene ensues; she 
at last succeeds in gaining his pardon, but it arrives too late, -- 
Angelo has already fallen by the axe of the executioner. The 
rival faction, aided by the fickle people, again make head, and 
surround Rienzi’s palace. They demand his life; and he ap- 

ears unarmed before them, and tells them to take it. At this 
instant Claudia rushes in. He implores them to hold one mo- 
nent, and then, when her head reclines upon his shoulder, 
bares his breast and exclaims “‘Now, now!” he receives his death 
wound, and, in falling, vainly attempts to hide it from Claudia, 
who falls shrieking beside him. The events, it will be seen, 
are deeply interesting, and arise out of each other in a pecu- 
liarly uappy and unforced manner The dialogue 1s nervous 
and forcible, and, as far as we could judge from a first repre- 
sentation, is redolent with poetic beauties, Altogether Rien- 
zi will bear and gain by a comparison with any dramatic ef: 
fort of late years. It bears, in every sense, the stamp of pow- 
er and originality, and consequent evidence that it is the pro- 
duction of no common mind. 


BRAINARD. 
The Albany Times and Literary Writer isthe title of a pro- 


mising sheet commenced at Albany, from which we take the 
following: 


LINES. 
Written on the Death of J G. C. Brainard. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
The turf is on thee, Brainard! 
Thy human life is done; 
We do not meet thy pleasant eye, 
We feel that thou art gone! 
’Tis hard to give thee up, so young, 
With that yet joyous glance, 
Like one who hath been summon’d 
With a whisper from the dance. 


The world thy praise hath spoken, 
But that is nothing now— 
It wil] not lift the leaden hand 
‘That layeth on thy brow. 
Oh, how it seemeth idle 
To talk about the dead, 
When praise availeth only 
To tell us they are fled! 


How can we stand above the grave, 
And feel that thou art there? 

The warm and breathing form we lov’d, 
Shut from the blessed air? 

The moving lip we stay’d to hear— 
The gentle, thoughtful eye— 

Left inthat close, unsunn’d abode 
To perish silently! 


Oh plant his grave with many flowers, 
And go to it sometimes, 
And talk of him as if he heard, 
And sing his pleasant rhymes. 
It may be true that he is there 
With his keen spirit-ear, 
And it must be a joy to know 
He’s not forgotten here. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
YOUNG PHILOSOPHY. 
Tre Association oF Ipeas. 

Many persone, when investigating the powers or faculties of 
the mind, are too often led to represent in gloomy colours, the 
pleasure and pain arising from the exercise of some particu- 
lar faculties, such as the memory and imagination, ‘tand pre- 
tend to shew what great effects would be produced by cultiva- 
ting them, whilst they overlook some of inuch greater impor- 
tance.” 

It must appear evident to every one whohas attended in the 


_|| siightest manner to the operations of his mind, that there is 


another power, without which these would be of little use,— 
that is the principle of association, or that power by which 
thoughts are linked together, on account of their natural rela- 
tion or accidental connection, and by which they are made to 
flow spontaneously through the mind, so that the one immedi- 
ately suggests the other. The importance of this principle 
will appear evident, if we consider that without it there could 
be but one idea in the mind at once,on which we could not 
exercise our judgment, and consequently could not reason on 
any subjeet. This principle, too, will, in a great measure, ac- 
| count for the prejudices, the diversity of dispositions, and 

even of actions that exist among men. As every man is pla- 
ced in a situation differing, in some respect from that of his 
neighbour, and has been brought up in a different manner, it 
is reasonable to suppose that their mode of associating ideas 


would be very different. ‘Therefore it must frequently happen 


sults to old Colonna; this } that which one supposes to be right, from his having always 


having associated the idea of right with it, another may be- 
lieve it to be wrong for the same reason; and, acting according 
to their belief, they must consequently take different direc- 
tions. By regulating their feelings and sentiments agreeably 
to their former associations, they may at length give a certain 
biasto the mind, and thus constitute a disposition. Thata 
wrong connection of ideas is the cause of many of our preju- 
dices, will appear from these facts. Although there ig not the 
slightest resemblance between darkness and ghosts, yet these 
ideas have been frequently associated in the mind, by hearing 
extravagant stories about hob-goblins, that some men of good 
judgment, if left alone in the dark, immediately imagine they 
see those supernatural beings. What absurd notions we are 
apt to form of the Supreme Being, from having him represen- 
ted, when our minds were most susceptible of impression, as a 
heing existing far above the blue expanse of Heaven, looking 
down on the affairs of mortals, and from associating the repre- 
sentation with the idea of distance. figure and place, we think. 
of him as we would of a finite creature; and those asseciations 

will become so permanently fixed in the mind, that it will be 

impossible ever for reason to eradicate them. 


The principle of association will satisfactorily account 
for patriotism. When any person who is not dead to sensibil- 
ity, thinks of the land that gave him birth, and of those places 
where he received his first ideas, which are impressed on his 
mind, that when the idea of mountain, brook, or valley, pre- 
sents itself, he immediately refers to some particular one, dear 
to him from a thousand associations. When he thinks of his 
beloved parents, his near relations, and his friends, i. is not 
sufficient to constitute patriotism. If an American, in the de- 
sertof Arabia, should happen to meet with a man from the 
most distant part of his.native country, one whom he had ne- 
ver seen before, why would he feel the same affection for hiim 
that he would fora brother? Because, by the association of 
ideas, it would call tohis mind every thing that was dear to 
him in the world; the scenes of the former part of his life 
would pass in review, before contrasting those with his present 
situation; well might he sigh and long to see his country and 
his home. ‘The association of ideas constitutes the principle 
ingredientin beauty and sublimity; as when we view a rose at 


a distance, it does not appear beautiful, merely from seeing its. 


colour and figure, but chiefly from the idea we have of its fra+ 
grance. Thesame remark is true as it respects sublimity. Jt 
is not simply looking at the object that excites the sublime 
emotions, but associating with it the idea of power, force, and 
even danger. 

It is from the ascociative power we derive our chief pleasure 
and pain. If we have lost a beloved friend, and afterwards 
enter the room in which he died, in vain do we strive to forget 
that we are deprived of him: the agreeable conversation we 
have had, the many pleasant hours we have enjoyed in each 
other’s company rush upon the mind and compel us to feel our 
loss. When an aged father in the evening of his days, alter 
having been tossed and perhaps shipwrecked on the stormy 
ocean of time, revisits his ancient dwelling where he passed 
the morning of his life, and enjoyed the smiles of a loving fa- 
mily, the most trivig] object may start a train of thoughts 
that will bring to his mind all the pleasure or pain he then ex- 
perienced. He commences with his school-boy days and turns 
over the scenes of his early life. He often thinks of the ma- 
ny and fond embraces of his loving wife, and the caresses of 
his cherub children, who have long since slumbered beneath 
the turf. It affords him pleasure whilst thinking of those who 
were so dear to him, until recollection tells him they are gone, 


and that he is left awhile to mourn their fate, and then to fol- 
low them to the grave. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1829, 


fl_}>Persons ordering this work, or making remittances on 
account of subscriptions, will please be particular to address 
MORRIS & KENNEY. Several letters have been forwar- 
ded to this city otherwise addressed, some of them enclosin 
money, of which no account has been given the publishers,— 


Notes of a less denomination than five dollars will be received 
in payment for subscriptions. 


Five Poets.--The intention which we announced to publish 
the heads of five American poets, grouped in an engraving. 
has placed us somewhat in a dilemma in reference to their se- 
lection from the number of meritorious poets, who have of 
late years, risen tofame. It is.our wish to have those who 


are best entitled to the distinction; and to this end, we will, 


with pleasure, listen to the suggestions of our friends and the 
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public upon the subject. We have already thought of three 
with considerable certainty; but will not name them until we 
rear the opinions of our friends. Amy communications upon 
the subject, must be forwarded to this office (post paid) prior 
to the fifteenth of February. 


Boston Bulletin.---We are not «anxious to quarrel or 

vandy epithets with any of our contemporaries, much less the 
editor of the Bulletin. Officious impertinence from any source, 
however respectable, we cannot tolerate. The meddling in- 
terference, or stupid animadversions of any affected and hy- 
percritical journalist, can never be of sufficient consequence 
to excite much attention, or kindle up animosity; and nothing 
iss@ contemptible in our view, as the pander employed to sus- 
tain the infamy of underhanded attacks. To call a mana liar 
is no argument, whilst it at the same time shows a man void of 
gentility, and divested of good bieeding. Among respectable 
editors, urbanity is the leading characteristic in their inter- 
course with each other. Gratuitous vituperation cannot issue 
froma chaste and well regulated mind, and it is therefore 
more remarkable that Mr. Jenks has indulged in an attack so 
ungetierous, and so unbécoming the character which a gen- 
tleman should enjoy. With reference to publishing extracts 
as Original communications we wil) only assert that no article 
appears in this paper as original, unless it is headed “For the 
Philadelphia Album,” or findsa place in the department of 
the editor. If Mr. J. can find this caption over any extract, 
he is at liberty to make what use of the circumstance his 
generosity, and his peculiar sense ofjustice require. If not, 
and he is the man we take him for, he will retract something 
of the censure he has been so liberal in bestowing upon us, 
For the misdemeanours of other Philadelphia editors we are 
not responsible; nor do we consider it any stigma (as Mr. J. 
would imply, by italicising the word “female” when refering 
to literary publications devoted to that sex) that the advocacy 
of female character zs one of the ends aimed at in the conduct 
of thisjournal. Ifby holding female genius up to ridicule, the 
editor of the Bulletin thinks to provoke us, he is widely mis- 
taken. The threat conveyed in the last paragraph of his no- 
tice, is indeed, if not pitiful, unworthy the individual from 
whom it emanated. We regret to make use of such harsh ex- 
préssions ‘in‘reference to so small a matter, but self defence 
being the first law of nature, is a sufficient apology. 


The message of Governor Van Buren of New York is gen- 
erally considered to be an uncommonly finished and intelligent 
production. It embraces several important points of state 
policy, and*much cogent reasoning as to banking institutions, 
and the salaries of public officers. Peter Robinson, Esq. of 
Broome Co. in that state, has been elected speaker of the N. 
York House of Representatives. 


The suggestion and liberal offer of the gentleman who has 
written us from Campbell Station, Te. are worthy of all com- 
mendation, but we fear a majority of our readers would not be 
willing that we should devote our pages to the re-publication 
of a long article which most of them have already perused in 
this miscellany. 


The Prize Address.---The Boston Bulletin makes the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the Baltimore address spoken at the 
opening of Walnut street Theatre. 


Weare not in the habit of cupying these things, and such 
as these are not worth copying. ‘They would not rank as high 
among the productions of genius, as a majority of our carriers’ 
addresses, and we should be unwilling to pay so much more 
for them as the city watchmen, lamplighters, chimney-sweeps, 
&c, usually pay for theirs. We could find adozen fellows, 
who would make six doxen such, for the one hundred dollars, 
though they would doubtless be ashamed of the job.. 


Rather cutting to the author and committee, but true in the 
main nevertheless. 


The Genius of Universal Emancipation; a paper some years 
since established in Baltimore for the purpose of advocating 
‘freedom in its most evtensive definition, and for some time 
past carried on under great pecuniary ‘difficulties, by Benja- 
min Lundy, is, we regret to perceive by the last number, about 
to be discontinued. The cause for this circumstance, as given 
by the editor, is principally the backwardness of his subscri- 
bers in making remittances. Thisisa sore evil with publish- 
ers, which ‘we sincerely hope) will soon be remedied. 


Miss Frances Wright.—This lady during the last week de- 
livered several lectures in New York. An inmmaense number 
of persons were in attendance. The New York American, a 
daily paper, edited by Mr. Charles King, contains a most wan- 
ton and disgraceful attack on this female. The article is 


headed “4 Female Monster,” and the writer abuses and ridi- 
cules, not only the philosophy of this lady, but her personal 
appearance in'a most profligate manner. No man, much less 
a gentleman, could so forget himself, as thus to disgrace him- 
self and his nature, by attempting to trample upon a woman. 
However delusive and erroneous may be the doctrines of this 
individual, whilst clothed in the same garments as our mothers 
and sisters, none buta woman-hater, or one dead to every 
sense of humanity, would abuse her in the strain of the New- 
York writer. 


. The Literary Subaltern edited by S. S. Southworth Esq. has 
appeared at Providence R. I, We cheerfully bear testimony 
to the talents and industry of this gentleman in conducting a 
miscellaneous publication. The Literary Cadet under his 
auspices, flourished abundantly. The numberofthe Subaltern 
which is before us, evinces the same indefatigable spirit, and 
its columns are chiefly occupied with racy original matter 
from the pen of its editor, who thus describes himself under 
the head of distinguished editors. 

Southworth Sylvester S. This individual is “sa Rhode-Is- 
lander by birth, and a Kentuckian by adoption.” He is the 
son of a Blacksmith, and worked from his tenth to the four- 
teenth year of his age over the anvil---and better perhaps it 
would have been if he had continued a disciple of Vulcan--- 
and can,now shoe a horse, strap a cat-block, or bail a dish-ket- 
tle, with as much neatness and despatch asany man this side 
of the Jerseys. He boasts not of *‘a proud patrimonial es- 
tate,” from his ancestors he inherited nothing but indigence 
innocence and infancy;” and acquired what little education 
he can boast of, by his own industry. For ten years a rover, 
he visited many parts of the world; has returned to the land 
of his nativity, with empty pockets and a light heart, has set 
himself down for life in Providence, and hopes ever to gratify 
and amuse the patrons of the Literary Subaltern. He is now 
twenty seven years of age, laughs and grows fat, and cares 
nor a fig for John Quincy Adams or Andrew Jackson. He is 
five feet nine inches high, rather corpulent, light complexion, 
and his countenance is remarkably pale! But, , 

“No longer seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 
A pleasant fellow i? faith, and one whom we cheerfully 


wish success in his present enterprize. 


Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.---The January number of 
this work is before us. From it we have copied into our 
first and second pages a well written ard interesting tale, the 
House on the Cliff. The two first articles by the editor, are 
well written, the latter containing some happy hints and ludi- 
crous illustrations as to style. The poetry by C. W. T. is 
tolerable. Mr. Smith’s third paper on the Literature of Penn- 
sylvania, is more than ordinarily interesting. 


F. G, Whittier, the young poet of Haverhill, to whom we 
have frequently and favourably alluded, is as we anticipated 
elevated to the editorial ranks and now occupies the chair of 
the ‘American Manufacturer,’ a Boston journal. We believe 
that a man who writes good poetry cannot fail to produce ex- 
cellent prose, and this belief has been illustrated by the strong 
though hasty paragraghs with which Whittier has already 
garnished the columns of the Manufacturer. He has taken 
up the defence in behalf of Mr. Fairfield whom he ably advo- 
Cates as a persecuted man of genius. Most heartily do we 
wish Whittier success in his new vocation. 


The Virginia Souvenir, a weekly publication in the quarto 


inundated with literary papers, but from the well known libe- 
rality of our southern friends we are inclined to suppose this 
will be successful. 1t is not particularly open to censure, and 
is tolerably gotup. 


The Light House and genius of Temperance, is the title 
of a small weekly sheet, commenced at Wiscasset Me. under 
the editorial direction uf the Rev. P. Crandall. 


Neal’s Yankee and Mrs. Ware’s Bower of Taste have both 
improved in appearance, since the commencement of the year. 
The former continues to be issued weekly at Buston and Port- 
land, the latter has doubled its number of pages, and will oc- 


casionally accompanied with an engraviug, be issued once a 
fortnight. 


“The Her of the World.”—We are pleased to understand 
that this poem, of which we have hithertoo spoken in terms of 
eacomium, has been pat to press by Mr Maxwell of thiscity. 


The Philadelphia Prize Address which the publie voice has 
decided to be superior to that which came from Baltimore, is 


our last page, which we think superior to the Baltimore one, 


unavoidaly postponed to our next. There is an Address on 
im it is one of the rejected 


form has reached us from Lynchburg. The country is already ||P 


Chesnut Street Theatre.—The managers of this establish- 
meut Messrs. Pratt Wemyss are indefatigable in their éxertions 
to attract public attention. They have engaged various at - 
tractive performers at high salaries, and are actively employ- 
ed in bringing forward every novelty. Within the last week 
two magnificent and showy productions have been introduced 
to the attention of;the community. The Battle of Waterloo, as 
performed on Monday and last evening was indeed a splen- 
did spectacle and calculated to gratify every lover of such 
scenes as appeal exclusively to the eye. It was received with 
every mark of approbation by a large audience, and barring a 
few imperfections incidental to a first performance, well man- 
aged throughout. Miss Lane, who is performing at this house 
isan astonishing child. There is a maturity in her concep- 
tion and enactment really wonderful in one so juvenile. © 


Walnut Street Theatre.—Since the opening of this house on 
the first of the month, the excellent company have performed 
with much success to lucrative and intelligent audiences. The 
comie powers here concentrated are perhaps unequalled by 
those of any theatre in the United States; and the efforts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin have frequently gratified "the lovers of 
tragic excitement. We did not think the Othello of this gen- 
tleman by any means equal to his Virginius; for the latter was 
indeed a most finished performance. His excellencies are al - 
ways manifest, and his faults apparent. To maintain his dig- 
nity, of which he ever possesses an abundant portion, he some- 
times betrays a stiffness and coldness of character, which assort 
but ill with ardent and passionate heroes, Altogether, he is a 
chaste and intellectual actor, but deficient in pathos and power. 

Mrs. Hamblin plays very sweetly; her voice is soft and flexi- 

ble; her form slender and symmetrical; and her face well fitted 

to express the sorrows of Desdemona. 

{t would be superfluous to commend the inimitable pertorm- 
ances of Kilner and Roberts. Mr. H. Wallack is exposed to 
much criticism, and perhaps at some future time we may en- 
ter into a minute examination of his beauties and his blemish- 
es. Mr. Blake always enacts his part with animation and ef- 
fect; and his lady both plays and sings highly to the gratifica- 
tion of the public. 

The manager has entered upon his extensive engagements 
under very flattering auspices; and should he continue to cater 
for a versatile community with the policy and taste whieh he 
has thus far displayed, there can be little doubt of his ample 
remuneration and renown. 

On Saturday night Mr. E. Forrest opened his brief engage- 
ment in Damon. How a man of his unquestioned histrionic 
genirs could stoop to immortalalise suchan il] joined thing of 
fustian as Damon we connot ‘imagine. But, aside from this, 

he never fails to elicit from all, who can honour merit, the 

warmest applause. During his present contract, he performs 

the most difficult creations of the Drama; and next week, we 

shall enter into an anallyses of hisgenius. At present we can 

only invite all who admire fine acting to witness Forrest. 


Correspondents,—Several valuable contributions will be gi- 
ven in our next. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FREE AND EXPEDITIOUS 
WRITING. 


The new and improved system of writing, as sanctioned by 
the Universities, the Public Institutions, and the principle 
persons of distinction in London. 

Mr. Bristow, from his Academy, Regent Street, London, in 
returning his grateful acknowledgments to his friends and the 
Public in general, for the very flattering and liberal encourage- 
ment he has hitherto received, begs to assure them that the 
success which has attended his efforts, and the kind approba- 
tion he has experienced, have induced him to make greater ar- 
rangements at his Establishment,— 


No. 82, S. W. corner of Arch and Fourth Steeets, 


in order that all those who wish, may have an opportunity of 
benefitting themselves by his instructions. In making these 
arrangements, Mr. B. particularly and respectfully invites 
those ladies and gentlemen, who wish to obtain a free, elegant, 
and extremely rapid style of pennmanship, in every respect 
suited to the various purposes of life and business, to emhrace 
the present opportunity, as Mr. B, is quite confident, and will 
uarantee to every pupil, that he will perfectly complete them 
in the short number of eight easy lessons, be the original hand 
ever so defective, otherwise he will refund the amount charged 
them. Ladies and gentlemen will be thoroughly convinced on 
an interview with Mr. B.—as he can prodace such specimens 
of improvement, made in this city, AS mustastonish every one 
from the ages of twelve to sixty, exbibited with their permis- 
on. 
Pen making taught on the most principles. 
Evening classes for ladies and gentlemen, are from the hours 
of six till nine; the evenings far ladies, are Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays. and Fridays. 


Boarding-Schools attented, and private families waited upon 


at their residences, if required. 


THEATRICAL. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE WORLD’S PLEASURES. 


Every individual of the human family, be he poor 
or rich, has his peculiar enjoyments. Let these 
be taken from him, and the desolation of heart 
which ensues, is total and remarkable. He sudden- 
ly is placed in the situation of the vine, when the 
lightning has scathed the oak around which it en- 
twined. The earnest and spiritual anxiety which 
his enjoyments afford him—the beacon of their prom- 
ised alleviation to his sorrows, is suddenly absorbed in 
his desolation, and he sinks to the earth like a woun- 
ded bird, gasping out its being in half unconscious 
agony. The habits of life—the society of our 
associates—the indulgence of sensual propensities— 
or the vague dreams of ambition, and strugglings af- 
ter power, afford the variety of human nature pleasur- 
able affinities and feelings. To some men, literary 
avocations, literary fame, the luxury of praise and 
the luxuries of leisure and reading, afford ineffable 
satisfaction. Others find pleasure in exhilerating 
life—gay company, festivals, theatrical entertain- 
ments and pleasures of this character. Then there 
is another sort of individuals, who discover supreme 
delight in the society of young and beautiful women, 
whose whole time and attention are wrapped up in 
the delirium of those seuses which thrill at, and ap- 
plaud the charms of wit and beauty. Another de- 
nomination of the human race take pleasure in reli- 
gion. That is, they delight either in doing good, or 
in pointing out the path that leads to heaven. These 
are nevertheless, all worldly pleasures, and arise out 
of the character and habits of those who variously 
indulge inthem. In early life, friendship and affec- 
tion, are perhaps, the most delicious morsels of felic- 
ity which can be served up to the human heart.— 
These in nine cases out of ten, are found merely vis- 
ionary when years and experience have taught us 
worldly p:licy and philosophy. However ardent 
may be the disposition and the dream of affection, the 
reality can never equel the anticipation. They who 
are most violent in their regards, are most easily 
satiated; as the foaming billow betokens shallow wa- 
ter, whereas the smooth current implies depth and 
freedom from danger. So long asjudgment alone 
guides our feelings, fidelity may be placed in their 
character, but the moment passion assumes the direc- 
tion, our bark will be wrecked upon the barren coasts 
of inconstancy and despair. The moment excite- 
ments of any kind, are unwise from their fancy, and 
enthusiasm is changed into madness, the passion 
from its very intensity, will destroy itself, even as 
the fire feeding upon that which gave it existance be- 
comes sooner extinguished the more violently it 
rages. Violent showers are seldom otherwise than 
brief, whereas, a moderate rain continues frequently 
for days. Think not therefore, ye who in the inten- 
sity of feeiing pour the violence of your passion ont 
as a torrent, think not, that like Niagara, it will last 
forever. The spring that flows perpetually, must 
be fed from a perpetual source, and the love of man 
isa thing created but yesterday and vanishing to- 
morrow. Reason should guide us not only in our 
business and public intercourse with mankind, but 
in the private outpourings of affection, and never can 
a man swerve from virtue, when reason is his confi- 
dent. Friendships in youth, are rather formed from 
an affinity of peculiar tastes or pursuits, than from an 
admiration of virtue or innate sympathy of character. 
They are abundant sources of social happiness, and 
contribute greatly to take away the stings and wea- 
riness of life. Friendship, however, in youth is tran- 
sient, mutable and not to be depended upon. Its 
best and truest test is misfortune, nothing being more 
worthy of acceptation than the old adage “a friend 
in need” &c. After we have gone forth in the world 
and struggled among men, the richness of early feel- 
ings, and the truth of involuntary character pass 
away. We become altogether artificial beings; 
the pristine glories of glowing youth and necroman- 
tic iinagination give place to futile hoes and corro- 
ding cares. Mark the eye of him who was a 
creature of impulse, flowing thoughts and gushing 


sympathies, but a few years since! Look at Horatio 
W. Call back your memories of" his rich romantic 
boyhood—when he first stepped forth upon the world’s 
arena, arrogating to himself manhood and its attri- 
butes. Look upon him now and draw the contrast. 
The flashing eye and the thrilling peal of joyous 
laughter, have given place to a troubled wildness 
and a haggard smile. The brow that was then like 
polished ivory, is shadowed with care, and stamped 
with time. The rich crimson of that lip, and the 
fine flush of that cheek, where are they? Horatio 
was one born with a capacious soul, and a genius.— 
He was ambitious but unwary. He came forth 
among mankind thirsting for fame and greedy of 
pleasure. The worldsmiled upon him, but it was the 
smile of deceit. It hurried him on among the waves 
of its promise, and pointed to the bubble renown float- 
ing towards his grasp. Horatio rushed on, but just 
as the reward seemed within his grasp, his friend 
and coadjutor proved himself a villain, the bubble 
broke and Horatio was ruined. He turned his eye 
within himself and then out upon the world, and all 
seemed dispair. He struggled on with a faint hope 
of reviving his prospects, but his spirit was broken 
down, and he loathed the herd he was compelled to 
deal with. Gradually he wasted away—his name, 
and his fame, and his all wasted withhima. Youmay 
now see hirn daily hovering about the receptacles of 
vice, dragging out a wretched existance, by the most 
heartless of all knaveries, gambling. He never per- 
mits himselfto ponder upon his destiny. Heshrinks 
with horror from a review of his present mode of life; 
yet from habit, or some other all-powerful wizzard, is 
compelled thus to exist—and yet there are some who 
look upon him with envious eyes as a man of fashion, 
and of pleasure; and others who indulge in the vice 
of gambling and deem it joy. Could they know the 
dreams, feel the harrowing pangs, and gaze into the 
heart of the miserable Horatio, they would avoid the 
iniquity that at once affords him means of existance 
and at the same time is his demon and his curse. 


RomMEo. 
THE CENSOR. 
PUBLIC DANCERS. 
Whatcaused the downfallof Athens? Was it the 


tragedies of the lofty-toned and sublime Sophocles, 
‘or the melting and tender effusions of the philosophic 
Euripides? Is it not rather to be traced to the intro- 
duction of luxurious feasts and lascivious exhibitions, 
which, though they did not drive Orestes and Medea 
and Csdipus from the stage; yet succeeded in ener- 
vating the public mind, and in diminishing its relish 
for the ennobling spectacles of the poets, which 
— —‘beyond preceptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought?” 

And so it has been in all agesand places. The in- 
crease of entertainments addressed mainly to the eye, 
and through the eye awaking baneful desires and 
emotions in the heart, is always in proportions to the 
decline of public morals; and like the ivy on aruined 
wall, they bloom with greenest verdure when the 
have sapped the foundation of the fabric, which they 
at once adornanddestroy. Not more certainly does 
night follow day, than dissoluteness in sentiment and 
action, succeeds the pernicious pastimes which are 
addressed only to the senses, and awake no loft 
emotions in the breast. With what good effect is the 
pure and crystal fountain of poesy pointed out to him 


excitement of those amusements, where lewd men 
and women dispose themselves in lascivious groups 
and wanton attitudes, so occupying the gaze by the 
twinkling rapidity of their motions, the splendour of 
their dress, and other kinds of trickery, that there is 
no time left for sober thought? The scenic lessons 
of wisdom fal] on the heart that has been warmed and 
melted by these vicious allurements, like dew-drops 
ona lava-bed; the pictured morality and nature of 
Shakspeare have no attraction for the eye that has 
been dazzled with the gorgeous spectacles of my- 
thological fable or oriental nonsense; and the cur- 
tain Closes in comparative silence on the thrilling 
delineations of Booth and Forrest, which is again 
withdrawn, a moment after, amid thunders of ap- 


whose mind has been made drunk with the strong || 


nlause, to disclose the lust-inspiring attitudes of 
Vestris. 

But the polished society of European cities not 
only tolerates, but requires, not only endures, but 
fosters and applauds, this species of entertainment; 
and are we more refined than they? No: but thank 
heaven we are more virtuous; though such will not 
long be the case, if this deadly Upas tree, whose 
beautiful foilage makes us heedless of its poisonous 
exhalations, continue to be nurtured ina soil, to 
which it fast communicates its deleterious qualities, 
and will ere long render it incapable of producing 
good and wholesome fruit. Polished society of Eu- 
rope, forsooth! Ay, polished as the marble, whose 
Parian whiteness conceals the decay and rottenness 
of the charnel house; polished with exterior bright- 
ness, till the attrition of art has worn away all the 
better part of the material, and the adamant of virtue 
is supplied by such tinsel foppery as we are now called 
upontoadmire. But these exhibitions are graceful: 
yes, but are they not also deplorably disgraceful? 

That many thoughuless youths, in whom passion is 
stronger than reason, and some hoary sinners, who 
have grown grey in iniquity, should uphold the kind 
of amusement which we deprecate, was naturally to 
be expected; but we should have supposed that there 
was good sense, and public virtue, and decency 
enough among the patrons of the drama, to have re- 
pulsed the introduction of these exotic weeds—weeds 
of rare beauty, if the reader please, but still most 
noxious weeds—on the first attempt being made to 
transplant them to our soil. N. Y. Critic. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

This invaluable work has at length made its ap-. 
pearance, and we have been highly gratified, whilst 
casting a casual glance over its pages.-—It is what it 
professes to be, an improvement on the Philology of 
Johnson, Walker, Sheridan, Bailey, Perry and others, 
and is pre-eminently entitled to patronage of thé 
American public. 

Mr. Webster has inserted many thousand words 
which have not been laid down by other Philologists, 
and in doing so, has incurred the displeasure of nu- 
merous quacks and pedants, who contend, that no 
word should be used, which is notlaid down by Doc- 
tor Johnson. The word lengthy, which certainly 
was as legitimately derived from “‘length” as windy 
was from the word “wind,” has been set down by 
Mr. Webster as a good word, and for thus daring to 
innovate on the rules of pedantry, he and his book 
have been most violently assailed by those sage and 
over-wise pedagogues, who pin their faith on the linen 
of Doctor Johnson. Weare gladthat Mr. Webster 
has ventured to oppose the whims of the whole race 
of modern pedagogues, ard set them at defiance; for 
if he were to follow their rules and mandates, no word 
would be used which was not laid down by Doctor 
Johnson. Language, like any science, is susceptible 
of improvement, and we have as good a right to in- 
vent a word, provided that word conveys intelligence 
or sense tothe senses,as we have to invent a new 
species of machinery forthe manufacturing of “coarse 
cottons or woollens.” 

Mr. Webster has followed the same plan that Doc- 
tor Johnson adopted; he has inserted obsolete terms, 
and introduced all of the new ones, that are now used 
by the speakers of the English language. 

Shakspeare, throughout the whole of his writings, 
did not hesitate to use the cant terms and idiom of 
the times in ‘which he wrote, and though he jas 
what the stiff-necked pedants of our modern univer- 
sities would call an un-lettered man, Johnson and all 
his cotemporaries appealed to him, as the highest 
authority, and any word that he used, is cherished as 
a classical gem! 


Spencer, Chaucer, Quarles, Bolingbroke, Dyer, 
Rochester, Berkly, Bailey, Bacon, Littleton, Sir Ed- 
ward Cooke, Middleton, Massenger, Beaumont, 
Fletcher and Ben Johnson, all wrote in the Jan- 
guage and-idiom of the times in which they flour- 
ished, and as yet, no fault has been found with their 
Philology. Onthe contrary, they are quoted by com- 


mentators, asthe best possible adducable authority. 


—_ 
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If we were to adhere to the dogmas of the pedents 
of modern Universities, we should find the language 
so limited, that we could not express ourselves;—we 
should be unable to make ourselves understood, and 
should be compelled to resort to the use of some other 
language. 

We are for the ‘‘“American System.”—We would 
go the whole for it, and in the construction of lan- 
guage, asin the construction of machinery, would 
depend upon American artists. We adopt, with the 
utmost avidity, words, which legitimately belong to 
the Latin, Hebrew, Greek and French languages, and 
which do not convey sense to the reader or hearer, 
and* yet we reject every thing that is American or 
English. Such ridiculous nonsonse should uot be 
accepted by an intelligent public; and, we contend 
that American manufactured words, are as good; if 
not better, than those which are manufactured in the 
Spaflelds and classic Halls of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Paris, Salamanca and Vienna. 

We are not disposed to puff Mr. Webster’s book; 
we would not in immoderate language recommend it 
to the public, but we will say, that his dictionary is 
invaluable;—it is the best work extant. Others, 
who holdacontrary opinion, are at liberty to en- 
joy it.—Literary Subaltern. 


THE ESSAYIST. 
(For the Philadelphia Album.) 


HOME. 
(Concluded. ) 


When I think of a man traversing all countries,and, 
like a spring bird, continuing in none, | bring to my 
remembrance the situation of one who in his youth- 
time, wandered friendless and alone, over the 
greater part of Europe. I mean him who in the 
inimitable “* Vicar of Wakefield” so strikingly displays 
his dependence on the hospitality of strangers in re- 
lating the means by which he obtained food and shel- 
ter:—‘‘ Whenever I approached a peasant’s house 
towards night-fall, 1 played one of my most merry 
tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging but 
subsistence for the next day.” Methinks I see the 
eccentric genius, tuning what he terms his “ tuneless 
pipe” on the banks of the Loire, surrounded by the 
mirthful peasants, and treated with the kindness of 
unceremonia! generosity. With rapid eye, I trace his 
progress and reception; now faint and weary, im- 
ploring assistance from the tenants of the cloister, 
and now waging the war of words with the wily dis- 
putants ofthe university. But was there no thought 
of home in the mind of Goldsmith? Certainly there 
was; and the hope of reaching it, with a mind fraught 
with the power of entertainment, inspired him with 
new vigourwhen weary, and whenfaltering, with new 
resolution. He could, indeed, sit down where “ A]- 
pine solitudes ascend and look downward where an 
hundred realms appear,” and in the true hyperbole of 
poetical genius, he could thus apostrophise the vari- 
ous scenes: — 

‘“* For me your tributary stores combine, 
** Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine!” 

But though the world was his in the pleasure of con- 
templating its charms and grandeur, though it was 
his in his eye—there was one spot in particular that 
held the fondest place in his remembrance, that claim- 
ed his heart. No more true is it, that he was a wan- 
derer, than that he wished to end his wanderings; 
and though, in one sense; the world was his, he 
would gladly have seen his world circumscribed in 
the horizon of a comfortable home. This opinion ac- 
cords wtih the declaration made to his brother, who 
had “retired early to happiness and obscurity, with 
an income of forty pounds a year;” viz, I now per- 
ceive, my dear brotner, the wisdom of your humble 
choice.” Thus it was with Goldsmith, who, in his 
youthtime, was a shooting star; a star, however. that 
at last glanced into the firmament of English literature 
and became one of its permanent glories. | ( 

Thus it was with Goldsmith—he was impelled in 
his course by curiosity, and imprudence wag his cuide 
~—but there are many who leave all the comforts of 
home from necessity, and who, therefore. have the 
strongest claims on our sympathy. There is the sol- 
dier who glances his thougths to the expiration of his | 


term, and anticipates the pleasures he shall enjoy, when 
striking his tent for the last time, he shall leave “‘ the 
eminent deadly breach,” and all the perils of war, and 
shall bend his sword into a reaping-hook, and give his 
plume as a plaything to his children. And there is 
the sailor, also, who traces the line round the globe, 
and who drops his anchor on the rivets of the poles. 
What has he to cheer him, when trusting to the winds 
and the waves, afar from the fireside of his friends? 
He has the beacon of Heaven—the faithful north star. 
Aye, and he has a hope that the privations and dan- 
gers incident to a sea-faring life, may sometime be 
forsaken; he has a magnet in his heart that unvary- 
ingly points homeward; and he longs for the time 
when he shall no longer be enveloped in the thunder 
and lightning, and up-heaving and down-plunging of 
the raging elements; but when he shall rejoice hearti- 
ly and repose sweetly in the haven of home. 


_ There is a class of men directly opposite, in disposi- 
tion, to travelers, who remain, like a vegetable, in one 
place forever; and yet know but little of the comforts 
ofhome. They have a resort indeed, but it is merely 
used as a shelter and feeding place, I mean bachelors. 
A bachelor knows nothing of the pleasure of being 
welcomed home by the the smiles of a loving wife. 
He knows nothing of the delight of dandling rosy 
children with the heart glowings of a father. He 
has pone of the hopes that animate the life of the 
man who has a family. He has no vision similar to 
Abraham’s when glanced his eye along the heavens, 
and knew that the stars should be out numbered and 
out valued by his offspring; and knew also, that when 
this firmament is darkened, his descendants should be 
the glory of a brighter. He is a barren tree, that 
springs up, grows, flourishes and dies in solitude; while 
the head of a family is a fruit tree, which if it rise in a 
wilderness, falls in an orchard, While the condition 
of a man with a happy family, resembles the bloom of 
Eden; that of the bachelor is cold and cheerless as a 
rock. He passes through life, like a vessel through 
the ocean; his wake soon disappears, and the memory 
of his friends is liquid as the waves. — 


mi briefly described home and noticed the hap- 
piness of him who enjoys a home, with the unhappi- 
ness of the homeless;—it may appear strange, but 
certainly not inconsistent, to declare, in conclusion, 
that all mankind are homeless—that all mankind 
are travellers. It is proper indeed and highly lauda- 
ble, for the head of a family to exert himself to the 
utmost for the attainment of the happiness of an earth- 
ly home; but it is his imperious duty to secure an 
everlasting mansion on high, and so train his family, 
that there they may at last take up their abode. 
There is a demand on the traveller, alsc, that, in the 
midst of his wanderings, he should bear in remem- 
brance that he will soon pass the gate which his 
touch can never re-open. And, while he considers 
at how much expence of fortune and health he has 
visited the wonders of earth; he should be chiefly soli- 
citous for the passport that will entitle him to the 
privilege of roving among the glories of heaven. 

The happiest homes of earth are visited, if not by 
the desolation of misfortune, by the destruction of 
death. Inthe course of one year, how many thou- 
sand homes are broken, yea how many are entirely 
destroyed by this ruthless angel. I have seen the 
closed shutters, and the muffled knocker; and have 
sighed at the thought of the misery endured within 
the walls of home. Ihave heard the sullen sound of 
slow rowling ‘wheels, and have seen the mournful 
hearse drawn up before the door of distress. Theve 
seen mortals crowding to the porch; and standing at 
the corners of the streets, to behold the carrying away 
of one but a little while before sprightly as themselves. 
I have followed the procession, and have seen the 
coffin lowered into the grave, have seen the relatives 
led forward to take the last look; and have heard 
their lamentations, as they resigned the body of the 
loved one to the worms. It was achild. Time 
rolled on, and everv rising sun wore away the dark- 
ness of funeral sadness. Soon the walls of home 
were relighted by the lamp of pleasure, and the spirit 
of the departed looked down in wonder, as the dancers 
danced to the sound of the vidlin.” This was a broken 
home. But I have seen, ah! FE have known, too well 


known, the destruction of home! I have seen a mother 


daily wasting away with the corrosive:poison of con- 
sumption. fr have seen her weak and emaciated. 
with pallid cheeks, glazed eyes, and purple lips. |! 
have seen the delusive red rise and glow, and disap- 
pear. Ihaveseenthe gasping for breath, and the 
oozing of the cold moisture that tells of the grave. 
Ah! I have seen death! I have mourned in the sor- 
rowful procession, and have gazed through swimming 
eyes intothe receptacle of mortality. I have re- 
turned home—home did I say? Ah the half of home 
was in the tomb!—from that hour home was no more! 
Oh, that eternal home! Who does not delight to 
disengage his thoughts from the vanities of time, and 
indulge in anticipations of an eternal home? One 
glance at earth is sufficient to give ardour to the ima- 
gination, and cause] the soul to prune its pinions as 
though for its final flight. Whatisthe earth? It is 
the beautiful habitation of man. Aye, ‘tis indeed,— 
but the great mass of its inhabitants are jnvisible! 
They no longer look upon its green hills, flowery 
valleys, and silver waters. The golden chariot of 
the sun, rolling in its azure highway, is by them un- 
heeded; they care: not for the opening of morning’s 
rosy portals, and, sigh not when vanishes the glcry of 
evening. The music of the woodlands is unnoticed 
as the chime of stars, and vain is the bloom that 
coversthem. What istheearth? It isa vast grave- 
yard; and was every mouldered body distinguished by 
the pale tombstone, the globe would be white, as 
with the winter of death.—It is a chaos of the min- 
gled ashes of myriads that shall come forth in the 
morning of the resurrection; some, indeed, to eon- 
demdation, but others bright as a new creation of 
suns. Then hail, Faith thou who can reveal a 
glimpse of futurity! be thou my companion! Hail, 
Hope! thou of the heavenly lyre! sing of the happi- 
ness of that eternal homg! be thou my companion. 
There shall be a family composed of all ages and all 
nations, who shall rejoice forever. What though 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat,” a new 
heavens and a new earth shall come forth for the 
habitation of the righteous, glorious and indestrueti- 
ble. T. H. S. 


A PORTRAIT OF JACKSON. 


In the person of General Jackson is perceived no- 
thing of the robust and elegant. He is six feet and 
an inch high, remarkably straight and square, and 
weighs not more than a hundred and forty-five pounds. 
His conformation appears to disqualify him for hard- 
ships; yet, accustomed to them from early life, few 
are capable of enduring fatigue to the same extent, 
or with less injury. His dark blue eyes, with brows 
arched and slightly projecting, possess a marked ex- 
pression, but when he is excited, they sparkle 
with peculiar lustre and penetration. In his man- 
ners he is pleasing—in his address commanding;— 
while his countenance, marked with firmness and de- 
cision, beams with a strength and intelligence that 
strikes at first sight. In his deportment there is no- 
thing repulsive. 3 

Influenced by the belief, that merit should consti- 
tute the only difference in men, his attention is equal- 
ly bestowed on honest poverty, as on titled conse- 
quence. No man, however inconsiderable his stand- 
ing, ever approached him on business, that he did not 
listen to his story, and afford him all the information 
in his power. ‘His moral character is without re- 
|| proach and by those who know him niost intimately, 
he is most esteemed. With him benevolence is a 
prominent virtue. He was never known to pass dis- 
‘tress without seeking to assist and relive it. 

! 


NEW FIRE-SCREEN FOR THE LADIES. 


Draw a landscape on paper with common Italian 
ink, representing a winter scene, or mere outline; 
the foliage to be pointed with muriate of cobalt— 
green—muriate 0 copper—yellow-—and acetate of 
cobalt—blue—all which colours dry in invisible; but 
on the screen. being held near the fire; the general 
warmth will occasion the trees, flowers, &c. todis-_ 
play themselves jn their natural colours, and winter 
is magically changed to spring. As the paper cools 
the colours disappear; and the effect may be repeated 
as often as desired. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
ADDRESS, 


. Prepared for the opening of the Walnut Street Theatre. 


Patrons we greet you. To the Drama’s fane, 
Her priesthood joy to welcome you again. 
Wedded to you, from you her all must flow, 
All that she has or hopes—her weal or woe. 
To you alone she looks, and as your bride, 
She sees in you protection, power and pride. 
It is your part to cherish while you sway, 
*Tis hers, she owns, to honour and obey. 
Invoked by you, she bids her festive train 
Prepare the joys that sport in her domain; 
Warmed by your smiles, her torpid beauty wakes, 
Her widened dome a fairer aspect takes, 
And like the stream that dimples to the ray, 
Which gilds its current and illumes its way, 


_She now, in turn, reflects your kindly smile, 


And spreads the products of her grateful toil; 
Tenders the joys her cheering charms impart, 
Food for the mind, and balsam for the heart. 
Amid these favouring friends, we cannot fear 
The-schoolman’s censure or the cynic’s sneer. 
No one need shrink, unless the drama press, 
Some latent chord of guilty consciousness: 
The tainted, well may shun her probing art, 
And break the mirror picturing the heart. 
But why should virtue turn her timid gaze, 
From where her merit meets its meed of praise? 
Would not her foe the frowning presence flee 
Of virtue’s ally, kindly sympathy? 
‘That gentle magnet which, with tender force, 
Conflicting feelings gives a mutual course, 
Connects the jarring tempers of our race, 
In one calm kind connatural embrace, 
From heart to heart she bids affection fiow, 
And gives each soul within its sphere to glow;— 
Attraction thus, the universe’s soul, 
Binds world to world, a constellated whole, 
Each to the other lends its cheerful rays, 
And all revolve rejoicing in the blaze. 
It is our province, and we pride our part, 
To teach the head a Jesson from the heart. 
Oft when the compass points the moral way, 
The gale of passion forces us astray: 
Let us then form and purify the will, 
Let us the fountain head, the heart, but fill, 
And pure and bright will ftow life’s after stream, 
Tho’ unenlightened by the ethic beam.g 
This night we consecrate the drama’s dome, 
The muses’ mansion, and Apollo’s home; 
Now the bright god and all his tuneful train, 
Crowd round their altar and possess their fane. 
Beneath the shelter of the drama’s wing, 
May not Columbia's muse be taught to sing? 
May not her harp, yet tuneless and unstrung, 
Be roused to eloquence? A Shakspeare sung 
Beneath the darkness of a despot’s reign: 
How noble then should he a freeman’s strain! 
in distant ages, in the Drama’s youth, 
When genius was her joy, her object truth, 
The buskined sage assumed the sword and shield, 
And led his band to freedom’s battle-field; 


Then, when their shores from hostile steps were free, 


Strung high, to Marathon and Liberty. 

Have we no Marathons? The exulting glow— 
That dies each cheek responds it is not so. 

No, ours are not the annals of the slave, 


jens to a period of higher perfection, when all its 


A thousand fields of glorious deeds we have! 
Whiy sleeps the Drama o’er our Marathons? 
Our father’s deeds, can they not move their sons? 
They can—Here let them rise in scenic show, 
We'll own their power, and glory while we glow. 
Oh, never may the demon care invade 
This magic circle, by the Drama made; 
But as her vot’ries step within the wall, 
May lumbering trouble from their shoulders fall: 
Here, from a world where rugged worth declines, 
And vice alone, like putrefaction, shines, 
May virtue still congenial pleasures find, 


‘To swell the bosom, and expand the mind. 
ARION 


THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
LEANDER TO HERO. 
Alas, my Hero! Love and youth—how high 
They leap o’er fate—cold, passion-scorning fate; 
Which like the Hellespont sweeps sternly by, 
Though Love’s its suitor, Leander its freight. 


But fate and peril are for thee forgot, 
Fate I can thwart, and peril scorn for thee: 

The night thy heart-held image darkens not, 7 
Nor the waves quench the love-that glowsin me. - 


O, would *twere evening! would I had the power, 
To strike to naught the time twixt now and night; 
To lash the cold, the tardy-gaited hour, 
That chains me from my Hero and delight! 


How furious fancy leaps into thy arms, 
And clasps thee to my palpitating breast! 

My frame, all shivering, revels in thy charms, 
While in my boiling blood the flame’s confest. 


Oh, forward—forward, slow unfeeling sun! 
Expecting lovers curse thy laggard gait: 

On—on slow time—slow when we wish thee gone, 
But ah! lightfooted, when joy bids thee wait. 


Hero rejoice! Soon, soon | seek the sea: 
Love is the:star that guides my way of gloom; 
Thou art my home, my haven, Oh! in thee 
Is blest my life—my love--my bliss---my bloom--- 
NOIRA. 


CHILDHOOD. 


of childhood? Even the most obdurate hearts, cal- 
lous to every other tender impression, have been 
known to yield to the fascinations of an artless inno- 
cent child. What lovelier subject can employ the 
pencil of the painter? and what theme can be more 
charming for the pen of the poet? It is indeed a most 
interesting contemplation to view a creature just 
emerging from infancy, who, retaining all the inno- 
cence, purity, and cherub-like loveliness of that at- 
tractive age is beginning to think, and reason, and 
act from the impulses of its own heart and judgment. 
It is even more pleasing to witness the expansion of 
intellect, the dawn of those virtues and energies which 
are to give a hue to its future life and character than 
it is to mark the developement of those personal gra- 
ces, which though they may excite our admiration, 
act not so powerfully upon the sympathies of the 
heart as the former. We look upon a fine child with 
the same feeling which we experience in viewing a 
rose-bud unsevered from its parent tree; we acknowl- 
edge it is beautiful, even now, yet still we look for- 


graces shall be matured, and all its Jutent charms ex- 
panded. 


STANZAS. 
By the late Edward C. Pinkmey. 

I need not name thy thrilling name, 

Though now I drink to thee, my dear, 
Since abl sounds shape that magic word, 

That fai) upon my ear—Mary; 
And silence, with a wakeful voice, 


Is there in nature a more beautiful study than that ||"¥ 


Speaks in its accents loudly free, 


As darknesshath alight that shows 


1] Thy gentle face to me—Mary. 


I pede thee in the grape’s pure soul, 
With scarce one hope, and many fears, 

Mixt, were | of a melting mood, . 
With many bitter tears—Mary. 

I pledge thee, and the empty cup 
Emblems this hollow life of mine, 

To which, a gone enchantment, thou 
No more wilt be the wine—Mary. 


COUNTRY LIFE- 
It has always appeared to us that people in the 
coultty are at this period of the year particularly 
happy; all the wealth of the honest farmer is secured 
within his barns, while his snug and comfortable 
dwelling is filled with the avails of his family’s in- 
dustry. As the labours of the field are partially sus- 
pended, they consider this as a season of improve- 
ment and pleasure; their days are employed in some 
useful avocation, or in cultivating their minds, while 
their evenings are passed in innocent recteations— 
the chime of the sleigh bells at the door is the signal 
for the rosy boys and girls to step into an ample ve- 
hicle well stored with blankets and buffaloes,to which 
is attached one or more horses according to the am- 
bition of the driver, and in this, on a fine bright 
moonlight evening they course the country, goa J 
with their cheerful voices all who pass them, and af- 
ter a hasty call or two upon their friends and a re- 
freshing mug of mull’d cider, a profusion of cakes, 
nuts, and apples, they return again to their peaceful 


if homes, contented and happy. 


LINES. 


|| Written ina Book of Common Prayer, presented toa young 


Clergyman., 
BY LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 
1 will not write remember me, 
On page so pure and book so holy; 
- No, no! when thou dost bend the knee 
- To breathe the prayer it prompts for thee, 
Be far away all yeas folly; 
And while winged angels bear thee up, 
As throagh devotion’s realms thou rovest, 
O, may’st thou learn of them to ope 
The crystal gates of faith and hope, 
And thither lead the flock thou lovest. 


A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER ON 
MARRIAGE, 

You are now, my beloved child, about to leave 
those arms which have hitherto cherished you, and 
directed your every step, and at length conducted you 
to a safe, happy and honourable protection, in the ve- 
bosom of love and honour. You must now be 
no longer the flighty, inconsiderate, haughty, yl 
ate girl, but ever, with reverence and delight, have 
the merit of your husband in view.—Reftect how 
vast the sum of your obligation to the man who con- 
fers upon you independence, distinction, and above 
all, felicity. Moderate, then, my beloved child, your 
private expences and proportion your general exper - 
diture, to the standard of his fortune, or rather his 
wishes. I fear not that, with your education and 
principles, you can ever forget the more sacred du- 
ties, so soon to be your sphere of action, Remem- 
ber the solemnity of your vows, the dignity of your 
character, the sanctity of your condition. You are 
amenable to society for your example, to your hus- 
band for his honor and happiness, and to heaven itself 
for those rich talents entrusted to your care and your 
improvement; and though, in the maze of pleasure, 
or the whirl of passion, the duties of the heart may 
be forgotten, remember, my darling child, there 1s & 
record which will one day appear in terrible evidence 
against us for our least omission. 

DREAMS. 


O! would that dreams were not the oe they are, 
Mere unsubstantial pagents, born and dying 
With the light sleep that makes them, coming, flying, 
Like evening clouds, how beautiful and fair, 
O! they are thinner than the empty air, 
And yet how blessed, when they bend and smile--- 
How the heart flows away in raptures, while, 
Dear, fond allusions, they are lingering there. 

_ They have a touch and voice---That bosum. swelling 
With a young world of joys, how softly heaves; 
It lifts its gauzy veil, like feathery leaves 


A higher bliss than even hope believes, 
To the fixed eye of slumbering fondness telling. 


Waved lightiy over Yemen’s palmy dwelling, 
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